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ROMANS. Chap. 14. Ver. 16. 


1 LEFT NOT THEN YOUR GOOD BE 
1 EVIL SPOKEN. OF. 


H E Scripture-rule of duty is plain, To do good and to 
communicate forget not > The meaſure of duty is ad- 


mitted, As ye have opportunity, ds good unto all men: 


and the motive to obedience is important, For with ſuch ſacri- 
= fires God is well-pleaſed. Nut notwithNanding thie, the rule has 
= been perverted; the meaſure miſapplyed ; and the motive diſ- 
% regarded. It has been often obſerved indecd, and with 
1 truth, that in the midſt of a general decay of every other 
4 religious principle, charity ſtill flouriſhes and abounds: but it 


muſt be acknowleged too, that although the root be preſerved 
alive, yet- the 'growth of it is often ſtapped. Perhaps it 15, 
5 becauſe ſome, who are w:/hngto diſtribute, are not ſufficiently 
i convinced, that our work is good ; or becauſe others, who 
4 5 have 
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have not that benevolent ſpirit, are injuriouſſy endeavouring 
to depreciate it. To theſe latter it is to no purpoſe to repeat 
our ſolicitations, for they will always contrive to evade them, 
either by miſrepreſenting our deſign, or miſjudging of its ob- 
jects: but the former deſerve to be ſet right; for they feel the 
power of godlineſs, and by a ſtrange reverſe of hypocriſy, 
want only the form of it. | 


In matters of an indifferent nature we are allowed by the 
Apoſtle to yield ſomething to the prejudices of another, as 
long as they are innocent; for there are many things ſo indif- 
ferent in themſelves, that neither if we do them are we the 
better, nor if we do them not, are we the worſe. But in all 
other caſes, we can ſcarcely be cautious enough in what we 
recommend, or in what we reject; leſt we ſhould offend his 
conſcience by too much rigor; or wound our own. by too eaſy 
a compliance. Indeed, we. cannot always ſecure. our good 
from the malevolent attacks of open enemies, or the reproach- 
ful inſinuations of falſe friends: but we. muſt endeavour to 
guard it, as well as we can, againſt the mifapprehenfions of 
both. Not that the opinion of others is to be made the crite- 
rion, much leſs, the end of our conduct; but ſtill ſome atten- 
tion, or even deference is due to their judgment of our actions, 
that they may not be diſcouraged by our indiſcreet zeal, nor 
miſled by our lukewarm indifference: for in this. caſe, we 
conform to the world; in the other, we barden it, 
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Sven are the particular reflections ariſing from the admo- 
nition in the text: but it is not neceſſary that we ſhould conſi- 
der it only as it related to the immediate occaſion of its being 
given; for it may well be drawn into a rule of more extenſive 
concern, as it may ſerve to regulate our behaviour in the pur- 
ſuit of every thing that is lovely and of good report: in this too, 
we muſt have a ſcrupulous regard to the eſtimation of others; 
leſt any flight ſuſpicion ſhould injure the cauſe, which we wiſh 
to ſupport g or any unfavorable appearance prejudice the prin- 
ciple itſelf, upon which it is founded, 


In the general acts of charity, which is one material branch 
of our chriſtian profeſtion, all men are agreed: for no one 
yet ever condernned the good Samaritan, or could, even in his 
heart, refiſt the influence of fuch an example. But in the par- 
ticular acts they may poſſibly differ; and therefore every one 
has a right to demand a reaſon of our incouraging them. 
We cannot blame others for previouſly examining the circum- 
ſtances, that have already dewuuiucd us in their favor; and 
That for the fake of both: for if we are doing wrong, we ſhall 
be glad to amend' the nature of our undertaking; but if we 
are doing right, we ſhall then hope to gain proſelytes to ir. 


Come then and let us reafon together. We cannot deny, unleſs 
we will contradi an Apoſtle, that the greateſt of all chriſtian 
graces is charity: indeed, it branches itſelf into all the nume- 


rous duties and offices of human life, as if i it were changed and 
B 2 transformed 
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transformed into ſo many ſeveral characters or graces: into 
thoſe kindred affections, more eſpecially, which will guide 
and govern the whole behaviour of mankind in all their ſeve- 
ral intercourſes with each other. For it is ſubmiſſion to ſupe- 
riors: it is courteſy to equals : it is condeſcenſion to inferiors : 
it is protection to the deſtitute : it is gratitude to friends: it is 
forgiveneſs to enemies : and it is benevolence to all Men. 

!] this worketh that one and: the. ſelf-ſame- ſpirit of univerſal 
charity. But it is ſufficient that we conſider it only in a more 
partial view, as it is ſhewn in pitying the infirmities, relieving 
the diſtreſſes, or in any other way incovuraging the induſtry 
and honeſty of thoſe who want, or of thoſe who deſerve. If 
ſuch geod as this can ever be ew! ſpoken of, when it is not made 
a mere pretence for with-holding our hand, or a diſingenuous 
plea to juſtify our backwardneſs, it is from its being miſunder- 
ſtood : and the objections muſt chictly lye againſt the work of 
charity itſelf, that it is improper in its kind; or againſt the 
objects, that they are unworthy ; or againſt the management 
of it, that it is dl-cunduted. Let wu examine the circumſtan- 
ces of the charity, for which we are immediately concerned, 
and ſee Whether this our /abor of love ought to fuffer any 


diſcountenance from ſuch a ſcrutiny into its Nature, its Ob- 


jects, or its Mealures, 


FiRsT then, what is it, that we are thus carneſtly defirons 


of promoting? Even to aſſiſt reaſonable creatures in becoming 
religious ones, Reaſon alone is not capable of effecting this, 
whether 
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whether its inſuſſicieney be owing to the underflanding which 


is weak; or the will which is perverſe; it may be to both: 


and therefore it will be found neceflary, that the weakneſs of 
the one ſhould be aſſiſted by inſtruQion, and the perverſeneſs 
of the other corrected by diſcipline. Neither virtue nor re- 
ligion will be held in any great eſteem by them, who have 
ncver been taught how cloſcly the practice of both is connect- 
cd with the public happineſs of the preſent world, and with 
the happineſs of individuals in another. They who would 
deliver the ignorant from this bondage of inſtruction muſt 
themſelves be friends to the ſpirit of libertiniſm. This will 
prevail, in proportion as the other is diſcouraged : and none 
but ſuch an one, as can maintain, that ** private vice is pub- 
lic benefit,” * will venture to aflert, that the ſame inſtruction, 
which qualities the Youth for underſtanding his duty, diſqua- 
lifes the Man for practiſing it. 


LeT him urge then © ic Uiſudvantage oft Ou inſtitution, 
that this forced education, far from being beneficial, is per- 
ce nicious to the public,“ or that © in order to make the ſo- 
« ciety happy and people eaſy, under the meaneſt circum- 
« ſtances, it is requiſite that great numbers of them ſhould be 
ce jgnorant as well as poor, ” + I will not ſcruple to pro- 
nounce him, for ſuch malevolent principles, an enemy to the 
public; and none of the poor, I believe, will take him for 
their friend. For if any thing be beneficial to the public, 

=—_— mult 
* Mandeville, the author of the fable of the Bees, + Eſſay on charity and 
charity Schools, p. 325, 328. | 
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muſt be a ſenſe of duty: or if any thing he pernicious to it, 
it muſt be that overflmwing of ungodlineſi, which ariſes from the 
want of ſuch a ſenſe. And as to their own private feelings, 
nothing but the knowlege they have of its being God's doing | 
1 can reconcile to contentment in ſuch an inferior ſtation. Some F 
i of them are often heard to lament their own ignorance, as an 2 
ll Fa aggravation of their circumſtances : others will plead it in £ 
' | excuſe for every infamous action they are guilty of: but if we 1 
. can adminiſter any means of comfort to the former, or take 
i away any pretence for tranſgreſſing from the latter, ſurely both 4 
| humanity and prudence will require it at our hands. 4 
$ 
| : Bur it is further urged, that this ſcheme of prevention will I 
| | not anſwer the purpoſe : for that ** it is precept and the ex- £ 
* <* ample of parents, and thoſe they cat, drink, and converſe Z 
| | with, that have an influence upon the minds of children. I 
| Doutleſs precept and example joined together will perſuade 5 
| and prevail alſo : but then, the leſs they hear or ſee of either, Y 
i the leſs will be their influence: at leaſt, this will give them 3 
"7 ſome chance of eſcaping the contagion of bad counſel ; and 2 
| It may be ſome antidote againſt bad example: for many, by 2 
the advantage of education, have been known to deteſt the x 
| reprobate Nourſes, which an ignorant parent is neither ſenſible 2 
of, nor underſtands why he needs to correct them: and how- : 
| ever it may end at laſt, for nature is not always to be kept a I 
| ' 8 within due bounds by any diſcipline, yet if there be no evil 3 
removed, there is none contraced ; and beſides, it gives a L 
Li | poſſibility, 3 
| . 4 
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poſſibility, not otherwiſe to be had, of ſome good being gain- 
ed, If after they have been thus carefully trained up in the 
way they ſhould go, they will run into the ſame exceſs of riot with 
their parents, this negle& of duty ought not to be perverſely 
aſcribed to their knowlege of it: without this, they might 
have been worſe : but it is ſtrange indeed to ſuppoſe, that the 
leſs they knew of their duty, the more they would practiſe it. 
There are and ever will be, in every claſs of men, ſome a- 


bandoned: that there are not more, and that theſe are not 


worſe, cannot be owing to unimproved nature ; but that there 
are ſo many, has probably been owing to its not having been 
improved enough: and if this has been the misfortune of ſome, 
whilſt it is the fault of others, we cannot be at a loſs to deter- 
mine, where our pity is due, or whether the promoting of 
ſuch a defign be a work of charity. 


Bur our objector is not yet ſatisfyed. Ws arc told, and in 
this, I am ſorry to ſay it, ſome are ſtill ready to join with 
him, ** that the longer boys continue in this eaſy ſort of life, 
te the more unfit they will be, when grown up, for downright 
&* labor, both as to ſtrength and inclination: and that the ge- 
te nerality of them will look upon ſuch labor, as is performed 


4 jn the ſervice of others, in the loweſt ſtation of life, and for 


te the meaneſt conſideration, with the utmoſt contempt. 
This i — ill effect, for it is only imaginary, is happily 
C - obviated 


p. 329, 330. 
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1% 
obviated by the meaſures of our preſent plan. t We agree 


with him, that ** ſloth and idleneſs are the auxiliaries to miſ- 
„% chief: + we therefore mean to inure them to labor in the 


days of their youth; and to ſuch kind of labor, as can beſt be 


taught them, when they are young. Their confinement, du- 
ring this ſtate of inſtruction, is likewiſe ſuch, that even the la- 
borious part of any other employment will ſeem an acceptable 
releaſe to them: they are not ſuffer'd, however prone they 
may_be to it by nature, to indulge an idle inclination; and 
therefore it can never afterwards appear an hardſhip to then, 
that in the feweat of their faces they muff eat bread. They know 
the alternative, and that upon the authority of an Apoſtle, 
which they have been taught to reverence, that they, who wil! 
not work, netther ou they eat: hut without theſe principles, 
thus authoritatively inſtilled into them betimes, it is well known 
how many are driven to worſe means of ſupplying their no— 
ceſſitics, becauſe thoy are thouhe thc caſieft. 


Ap if this degree of knowlege does not diſqualify them for 
the future exerciſe of an honeſt induſtry for themſelves, mucli 
leſs will it unfit them for the ſervice of others: it will rath<r 
reconcile them to the meaneſt drudgery, that can be impoſed 
upon them, when they are taught not to think more highly of 
themſelves, than they ought to think; and again, that they are 
commanded t obey thetr maſters in all things, not with eye-fervice, 
es men-picejers, but with good-will doing ſervice, as to the Lord, 


and 
| See the Rus and Orders, at the end of the Sermon, + p. 311. 
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and not to men: from a willing principle of duty, and not 
merely through the efficacy of conſtraint. If faithfulneſs be 
regarded at all, it is moſt likely to be by them, who have been 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, No one 
can readily diſpenſe with this qualification in thoſe of his own 
houſhold, and yet he cannot reaſonably expect it from them, 
who with an heatheniſh blindneſs, though in the midſt of a 
chriſtian light, know no better, than to call evil good, and 
good evil, | 


SINCE then it appears that our work is good, let us conſider, 
iccondly, whether our objects are ſuch, as may recommend 
its advancement. It muſt be confeſſed ſurely, that every in- 
ſtance of real, not pretended want is a proper object of pity 


and compaſſion; much more, if theſe wants are not brought 


on them by their own vice or folly; and moſt of all, when 
they reach not only to the outward man, but alſo to the ſpiri- 
tual and immortal part; not capable of being relieved by them- 
ſelves alone, and muſt remain helpleſs without the aſſiſtance 


of others. 


Bur in order to judge whether this be truly the caſe of our 
preſent ſupplicants, look into the miſerable dwelling of a large 
neceſſitous fam ly: if the parents are at all ſenſible of their 
children's welfare, and the better they are diſpoled the more 
ſenſible they will be of it, they will not fail to lament the un- 
comfortable proſpe& they have for their hitherto innocent 


babes; 
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babes; expoſed as they muſt be to all the temptations of a vi- 
cious and diſſolute world, becauſe they are neither ſufficient to 
train them up in the way they ſbould go, nor can they ſpare any 
thing out of their ſcanty income to procure for them the pro- 
per means of inſtruction in righteouſneſs. They therefore 
cannot but fearfully forebode the eternal ruin of their precious 
ſouls, of which they can never know the value; ſo that, if we 
can do any thing, they carneſtly intreat us to have compaſſion. on 
them and help them. 


Mew who have had little education, and have leſs religion, 
may have fo contemptible an opinion of their poor neigh- 
bours, as to imagine, that they have no need of either : but 
if humanity or religion can have any influence, there is no 
doubt, but every principle of the one, and every motive of the 
other, every argument of the underſtanding, and every ſenti- 
ment of the heart will plead for them. 


Bur pats on from hence to another houſe ot poverty, which 
may perhaps preſent to you a more deplorable ſcene, than 
that of the honeſt and induſtrious family. Here you may be- 
hold a wretched mixture of profligacy and diſtreſs; with an 
utter inſenſibility to every good principle, and a groſs attach- 
ment to every bad example: intereſting themſelves no more, 
than their own parents had done before them, whether they 
ever name the name of God, but to blaſpheme it; and as indiffe- 
rent by cuſtom, to all religious duties, as they arc eſtranged 
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by habit, from all natural affection. Can the children of ſuch 


parents, thus given up to a reprobate mind, have any chance of 
eſcaping the pollution, that is in the world; unreſtrained as they 
are from the wildeſt diſſoluteneſs of manners, and with no 
gounſel to direct them, or what is worſe than none? They, if 
any, muſt be in the utmoſt danger of periſhing everlaſtingly, 
who are continually taught to do evil, and know not why 
they ſhould do well. Can we, like the Prieſt and the Levite, 
paſs by ſuch objects of pity, as if neither they nor ourſelves 
had ſouls to be ſaved ? But in all human probability, the beſt 
means of ſaving both are, to take thoſe helpleſs children, up- 
on whom miſery muſt otherwiſe be intailed from their births, 
under our own care, when their fathers and their mothers forſake 
them: and that can no other way be done fo ſucceſsfully, as 
by this charitable inſtitution, that we are endeavouring to pro- 
mote : which in truth exceeds all other charities in its value, 
if we conſider its various influences, as much as charity itſelf 


excecds all other grace 


Ir any objection then can ſtill remain, it muſt be, Jaſtly, 
againſt the manner of conducting it. But this, we truſt, is 
free from every ſuſpicion, that the moſt inveterate prejudice 
can inſinuate. Our plan is formed upon ſuch principles, as 
may guard equally againſt the two moſt deſtruQtive evils of 
poverty, ignorance and idleneſs. We mean to have the chil- 
dren inſtructed in their duty both to God and Man; and at 
the ſame time employed in the work, which will be moſt 

D 2 ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable to themſclves : ſo that their education may fit them 
for the moſt uſeful, and their employment will not unfit them 


for the moſt neceſſary occupatiens in life. 


For their incouragement to proceed in both, the profits of 
their labor are faithfully converted to their own immediate 
advantage ; and the reward of their improvement is carefully 
applyed to the beſt means of ſecuring to themſelves a comfor- 


table ſubſiſtence through life. If thoſe means do not always 


ſucceed according to our wiſhes, no more, it is well known, 
docs all the care or anxicty, which the moſt provident pa- 
rent can take, for the welfare of his children. If they ſhould 


ſucceed, the community is then indebted to theſe ſeminaries 


for ſo many induſtrious, orderly, and uſcful members, inſtead 
of an equal number of idle, diflolute, and pernicious ones. 


Ie any ſhould ſuſpect us of ill management, our accounts 
are open: for woe An not wiſh to conceal any thing from the 
public examination : our only concern is, that we cannot ex- 
hibit a longer liſt of benefactors, whoſe illuſtrious example, 
thus ſhining before men, might incourage others to go and do 
likewiſe : and it gives us the greater concern, becauſe our pre- 
ſent ſupplies are unhappily inadequate to the extent of our 
undertaking; which we have therefore extended beyond its 
former limits, that it might be liable to the leſs exception, and 


de made productive of han greater good, 


CAST 
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Cas then your mite into this treaſury of Heaven: a very 
ſmall part of what you are willing to ſquander away in other 
unneceflary expences, or a little only deduced from your un- 
profitable amuſements, will help to furniſh theſe indigent pe- 
titioners with many comforts. If this charitable contribution 
reached no further, than to feeding the hungry, or cloathing the 
naked, we ſhould not ſcorn to ſolicit even for theſe temporal 
benefits: but when we /bew you a more excellent way ; when we 
intreat you to ſupply them with that /zving bread, which cometh 
daun from Heaven; and to have compaſſion upon the more 
miſerable nakedneſs of their neglected fouls, we doubt not 
but you will ſcorn to be ſolicited in vain.— As fellow-crea- 
tures, their plea is ſtrong ; but as fellow-chriſtians, it is irreſiſ- 
tible: for it is the plea of their Saviour and our Saviour, 
who profeſſes himſelf to be relieved in them ; and has pra- 
miſed to reward it as done to himſelf. 
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3 HE deſign of theſe charity ſchools is to inſtruc ſixty 
poor boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic, for four 
years, during which time they are to be employed in 
ſpinning alſo, and to be cloathed from the profits of their 
reſpective earnings; and after the expiration of that term, to 
be bound apprentices to ſome uſeful trades :=And thirty poor 
girls in reading, knitting, and ſewing, for four years, viz. for 
the two firſt years in knitting, and for the two laſt in ſewing ; 
the profits ariſing from their work, to be laid out in cloathing 


them. 


TP ITE 


RULES and ORDERS for the Government of 
theſe CHARITY SCHOOLS : 


Tur eleven of the ſubſcribers ſhall be choſen ſtewards, 
who ſhall be empowered to give all ſuch orders and directions 
as they ſhall think fit for the regulation of the ſchools ; and that 
five of theſe may conſtitute a committee, to crank any buſt- 


neſs relating thereto : 


Axp that the Alderman, and the preaching Miniſters, 
(if ſubſcribers) be always of the number of the ſtewards, 


Tu ar there ſhall be annually choſen two Receivers, who 
el ſhall 
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5 
ſhall give a fair account of all receipts and diſburſements of 
money ready for the view of the contributors, or any other 
perſons, who may deſire to know how this charity is conduc- 
ted; and that the accounts of the receivers ſhall be laid before 
the ſtewards, and ſettled by them every year, at a general 
meeting on the thurſday before chriſtmas-day. 


Tua there he a general meeting of the ſtewards and con- 
tributors at the Guild-hall on the laſt day in every month, 
immediately after evening prayers, when the maſters and the 
miſtreſs of the ſchools ſhall attend with the children, and give 
a particular account how many children they have under their. 
care, how they have behaved, and what progreſs the have 
made in the'r learning; and the. writing-maſter ſhall produce 


7 


ome ſpecimens of the boys Writing. 


Tur every day, half of the number of the boys be em- 
ploycd at one ſ- -hool in reading, writing, and aiihmetic ; half 
1t the other 104. ool inf. pinning, and that alternately, 


THAT no boy be aImitted into. 22 ſchools under the age 
nine ycars, unleſs the Rewards ſhall fer a reaſon for the con- 
trary.; and that the parents or friends of every boy, who ap- 
15 for admiſhon, 1 bri ing with them a note out of the pa- 


iſh regiſter-book to certif) - his a; ge. And that no boy be ad- 


e beſbre he has = taught to ſpin, 


ats or friends of the children take care to ſend 
55 them 
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them to the ſchools clean and neat.— that they ſet chem good 


examples at horne, and ſuffer them not to beg, on pain of ex- 
pulſion. | 


* 


THAT the maſter of the reading and writing ſchool ſhall 
be allowed twenty ſhillings a year for every boy that he teach- 
cs, and a chaldron of coals. The maſter of the ſpinning 
ſchool twenty-five pounds a year for his ſalary; and the mil- 
treſs of the girls ſchool ſhall be allowed at the rate of threc 
ſhillings and three-pence a quarter for each, whilſt they are 
taught to knit; and four ſhillings a quarter for each, when 
they learn to ſcw. 


: 


Trar the maſters and miſtreſs ſhall conſtantly attend their 
proper buſineſs in their reſpective ſchools, during the time ap- 
pointed for teaching, 472, the reading and writing maſter, and 
the mittreſs of the girls ſchool, from feven to eleven of the 
clock in the morning, and from one to five in the afternoon, 
from the 10th of February to the 10th of Tetober ; and from 
cight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four of the 
clock in the afternoon, the other part of the vear, ſaturdays 
only excepted when the children may be allowed to leave 
thoſe ſchools at four in the afternoon, throughout the whole 
year; but the boys mult not be allowed to leave the ſpinning 

: 


ſchool any day, until they have finiſhed the taiks ſeverally ap- 


ED * 
pointed them. 


Tuer the maſters and miſtreſs ſhall call over the names of | 
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all the children in their reſpective ſchools every morning and 
evening, to know whether they attend regularly at the time 
appointed; and if any of them do not ſo attend, that they give 
notice thereof in tlie evening to the Receivers, or either of 
them, who may immediately expell ſuch defaulters, unleſs 
their parents or friends aſſign ſome ſufficient reaſon for their 
abſence from ſchool, ” 


Tu Ax all the children be carefully taught the church<cate- 
chiſm; and that proper prayers be read every morning and 
evening in the ſchools, | 


Tu Ar the maſters and miſtreſs take particular care of the 
morals and behaviour of the children, and by proper methods 
diſcourage and puniſh the beginnings of all vices in them, par- 
ticularly thoſe of lying, ſwearing, and profaning the Lord's day. 


Tn ar they likewiſe ſet a good example themſelves by con- 
Nantly and regular 2ttunding ho lis Worſhip. and the ſa— 
crament of the Lord's ſupper, and that on all ſundays and ho- 
lidays they bring the children with them to church in good 


time, and ſee that they behave themſelves there with decency 


and reverence. 


Tur they permit not the children to break up more than 
three times in the year, dis. at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and VWhut- 
ſuntide, and never at Bury fair. 


THAT 


(6% ] 


Trar the boys in the reading, and writing ſchool, and che 
girls under the care of the miſtreſs, have leave to be abſent | 
from their ſchool on thur/days in the afternoon only. | 


Tu Ar the maſters and miſtreſs ſhall receive no money from 
the parents or friends of the poor children, cither on their ad- 
miſſion into the ſchools, or on their breaking up, or on account 
of their maundys ; but that the ſtewards ſhall allow ten ſhil- 
lings for the boys maundys, and five ſhillings for thoſe of the 


girls. 


FzomM theſe rules and orders it appears, that the ſtewards of 
theſe charity ſchools, being deſirous to promote amongſt the 
poor children, educated therein, fuch employments as may be 
moſt uſeful to themſclves and to the public, do propoſe, beſides 
reading, writing, and improving their minds in all chriſtian 
knowlege, to enure them to ſome ſort of butineſs, fuch as ſpin- 
ning, ſewing, od kutulng. And tor this purpoſe they have 
enlarg'd, and (as they hope) unprov'd the original plan of theſe 
ſchools, by the addition of a maſter to attend the boys ſpin- 
ning; but ſinding their income to be infutticient for the fup- 
port of this new plan, they are oblig'd to apply to all well- 
diſpos'd perfons in the town and neighbourhood, for their 
kind aſſiſtance towards promoting and encouraging this uſe- 
ful inſtitution by an annual ſubſcription. And all perſons who 


arc thus charitably inclin'd, are requeſted to ſend their names, 
F.2 with 


. 


1 
with the Sams, which they ſhall be pleaſed to ſubſcribe, to 


either of the Receivers, 
5 T. KNOWLESs. 


R. HAsTERPD. 


A Lisr of the preſent Subſcribers to the Charity- 
Schools in Burr. 


His Grace the D. of Grafton, Mrs. XIIilleſon. 


The Earl of Brittol. 


Hon. and Rev. Dr. Hervey. 


Right Hon. Com. Hervcy. 
Hon. Colonel Hervev. : 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Bart, 
Anonymous, by T. K. 


_ Mr. Bradley. 


Miſs Coppin. 
Mr. Charics Cooke, 


Afr. William Daltan. 


Mr. Tho; Garnham. ſen. 
Mr. Green. Bookicllcr. 
Mr. Harriſon. 

Mr. Stephen iHailftonc, 
Mr. Haited. 

Mrs. Horſcy. 

Mr. Huſtler. 

NIrs. Le-Strange, 

Mr. Le-Gricec. 
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Dr. Norford. 

Mr. Oakes. 

Mr. Pretyman. 

Mrs. Robards. 

XII. Rogers, ſen. 

Mr. Rogers, jun. 

Mr. Scoichmcr. 

Mrs. Siday. 

IVIId. Gwe Rack ſeller. 
Ir. Henry Tillot. 


Dr. Knoules. 


| r. Mills. 
= 1 Wollaſton. 
=. VMI. COM PCT. 
2 Mr. Craſke. 
8 | Mr. Lathbury, ſen. 
— Mr. Sharp. 
Mr. Watſon. 
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